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PREFACE 


T his volume concludes the task which I undertook 
more than twenty-two years ago, and which represents 
the labour*of a life-time, for ever since I began the study 
of Persian in the sum^ner of i88c^ being then only eighteen 
years of age, the desire to write a complete Literary History 
of Persia has increasingly possessed me. The first instal- 
ment, from the earliest times until Firdawsi,'’ carried the 
history down to the early days of the eleventh century of 
the Christian era, and was published in 1902 ; and the con- 
tinuation, down to the Mongol Invasion in the middle of 
the thirteenth century, in 1906, both these volumes being 
published by Mr Fisher Unwin. Fourteen years elapsed 
ere the third volume, entitled A History of Persian Litera- 
ture under Tartar Dominion (a.z>. 1 26^-1 yo2\ saw the light. 
The reasons which led me to issue it in a form and under a 
title differing somewhat from its predecessors are explained 
on p. viii of the Preface, but essei^tially it constitutes the 
third volume of the Literary History of Persia, just as this, 
which deals with the last four centuries (a.d. 1500-1924), 
and is entitled, as foreshadowed in the same Preface (p. ix), 
A History of Persian Literature in Modern Times, is to be 
regarded as the fourth and last volume of the work. 

Although I cannot regard this present volume as superior 
to its three predecessors in form or interest, and am fully 
aware of its defects, I think that it contains more new 
matter and represents more original research than the 
others. Owing to the opinion prevalent not only in Europe, 
but to a considerable extent in Turkey and India also, that 
poetry is the only department of Persian literature which 
merits much attention, and that little poetry worth reading 
has been produced since the time of Jamf, the literature of 
the last four centuries has been very much neglected, and 
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the sources of which I have made use are almost exclusively 
Persian, and, until the nineteenth century is reached, when 
printing and lithography were gradually introduced into 
* Persia, chiefly manuscript. In the formation of my Persian 
library I have always had regard to the requirements of my 
work rather than to mere beauty of illurnination, illustration, 
or hand-writing, and I have been singularly fortunate in 
acquiring the very interesting collection of the late Sir 
Albert Houtum Schindler and a number of the rare and 
precious manuscripts collected by the late Hajji ‘Abdu’l- 
Majid Belshal\ To Mr A. G. Ellis I am indebted for the 
generous loan, often for a period of several years, of many 
rare books to which I could not otherwise have obtained 
access; while for constant and ungrudging help I am under 
the deepest obligations to his successor in the Oriental 
Book Department of the British Museum, Mr E. Edwards, 
as well as to Dr L. Barnett, the Head of that Department, 

I wish that I could have profited more by the counsel of 
my Persian friends, especially Mirza Muhammad Khan of 
Qazwm and Hajji Mirza Yahyd of Dawlatdbdd, during the 
progress of this work, tyit to my old acquaintance Husayn 
Danish Bey of the Ottoman Public Debt, a notable man 
of letters both in Persian and Turkish, I am indebted for 
many valuable and illuminating observations. Another old 
friend, Sayyid Hasan Taqi-zada, fortunately chanced to 
visit this country after an absence of some fourteen years 
while the last sheets of this book were passing through the 
Press, and he most kindly read through the proofs and 
favoured me with numerous observations and corrections 
which will be noticed under the Errata and Addenda. 
From well-read and intelligent Persians the European 
student of their language can learn many things not to be 
found in books, at any rate in books to which he has access, 
while their taste and judgement, even if at times he cannot 
wholly agree with them, are almost always suggestive and 
deserving of consideration. Only a few days ago I received 
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a visit from the learned Shaykh Kazim ad-Dujayh, an 
Arabic-speaking Shfa of ‘Iraq who has recently joined the 
teaching staff of the I^ondon School of Oriental Studies, 
and I enquired of him what, in his opinion, were the best 
^Arabic books on Shfa doctrine. He at once named the 
five following works,* none of which I had previously heard 
of, much le^ seen, though all have been printed or litho- 
graphed in Persia : • 

(1) Kashfii' l-Ghitd ft Akhbdri Alt I- Mustafa, by Shaykh 
Ja‘far al-Kabfr. 

(2) Kitdbti'l Qanjdnin, by al-Qummf, ^ 

(3) Kitdbu Rasd' iW sh-ShaykJt Murtadd al-Ansdri, 

(4) fawdhindl-Kaldm, by Shaykh Muhammad Hasan. 

(5) Kitdbud-lVasddl, by Hajji Mirza Husayn an-Niiri. 

I will not attempt to thank individually all those who 
by their sympathy and interest have encouraged me in my 
book, or who by their skilful craftsmanship have given it 
form and substance. The writing of it has been a pleasure, 
and the completing of it is a source of thankfulness and 
satisfaction. Even its errors and imperfections will, I trust, 
by provoking criticism and stimulating research, serve to 
advance and extend our knowledge of the subject, and if, 
as I hope, I have been single-minded in this aim, I shall 
prefer the reasoned criticism of competent scholars to the 
undiscriminating praise of over-zealous friends, even as 
Sa'di says : — 

‘‘Thou who recountest my virtues, thou dost me harm in sooth : 

Such is my outward seeming, but thou hast not known the truth.” 


EDWARD G. BROWNE. 
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xiv ERRATA AND ADDENDA 

• 

translations set to music and adapted to the piano/’ [T,2.] (I find 
that I possess the former work, which is entitled 0 BPA 3 ltH: hep- 
CHjtCAro HAPOJtHAro TBOPHECTBA, but I cannot identify the latter.) 

p. 338. “Two halTverses {?nisrd^) have been accidentally omitted after 
1. 7. The two verses should run thus ” [T.z.] 

C— 3 J C^la^ dumJiuj 

p. 35 5, L I . There is some difference of opinion as to the proper vocaliza- 
tion of the place-name which I have written “Tanukdbun.” Taqi- 
zdda thinks it should be “ Tunukdbun,” while Rida-quli Khdn in 
his Anjuman~drd-yi-Ndsiri gives it as “Tanakdbun.” 

PP- 369-370. “The titles ^ Muhaqqiq-i-ArdabilV and ^ Muqaddasd- 
ArdabilV both belong to Mulld Ahmad, so that the first line on 
p. 370 should read “The same mujtahid of Ardabil, also entitled 
Muhaqqiq^"^ etc. 

p. 370, last line. “Hdjji Mi'rzd Hasan-i-Shi'rizf and Hajji Mi'rza Hasan- 
i-Ashtiyani are not to be mentioned in the same breath. The 
former was to the latter as a king is to a petty local governor.” 
[r.tr.] 

p. 373. “Aqd Janv41-i-K5wansdn' was the author of the well-known 
book on the superstitions of Persian women entitled Kitdb-i- 
Kulthum Nana. His father, Aqd Husayn-i-Khwdnsdri, was called 
Ustddu'l-KullfiU-Kull (‘the Master of All in All’), and, besides 
many facetia, wrote glosses on the Shahid-i-tkdnts commentary 
on the Lufyda?'^ [^•*2'.] 

p. 378,11. i^etseqq. “Many similar catechisms (with such titles as 
Risdla-Namaliyya, Mas'ila, Nukhba, and the like) have been com- 
posed in the last century, and as many as a hundred may have been 
printed. One of the best known is /dmi‘u’sh-Shattdt of Mirzd 
Abu’l-Qdsim ibnu’l-Husayn ar-Ridawi al-Qummi, author of the 
Kttdb-i-Qawdnm.” [T.z.] Concerning the last-named writer, see 
Edwards’s Catalogue of Persian printed books, cols. 6o and 6i. 

p. 393, 11. 8-9. “ ‘All Awsat succeeded his father Husayn as Imdm 

not ‘All Akbar, who, together with the infant ‘All Asghar, perished * 
at Karbald.” fT.s.l 
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ERRATA AND ADDENDA 

• 

p. 407, 1. 14. “The ydmt^-Z’^Adddsi\\v2is completed in 20 chapters, and 
has been printed repeatedly, but the first five chapters are often 
published separately for the instruction of children in elementary 
religious duties.” [T'.-j According to Edwards {op, cit.,, cols. 
407-8) chapters vi-xx were subsequently added to Shaykh-i- 
Bahd’i’s unfinished work by Nizdm b. Husayn-i-Sawaji. 

• 

p. 407, fourth line from^the end, and p. 435, 1. 5. “The Ab'wdbuH- 
Jandn wa»not by Mulla Muhsin-i-Fayd, but, so far as I remember, 
by Mulla Husayn ff’izVf-i-Kashiff, the author of the well-known 
Anwdr-i-Suhayli.^'^ [T.c.] The real author appears to have been 
Muhammad b. Fathu’ildh Raff‘u’d-Dfn, called ^ WdHz-i-QazwinV 
("the Preacher of Qazwm’). See Edwards, op, cit., cols. 405-6. 

p. 410. “ Sayyid Muhammad Bdqir of Rasht was •only a third- or 
fourth-rate theologian, and Mulld Ahmad-i-Nirdqi (p. 411) only of 
the second class. Much more important, though omitted here, 
are ; — 

(i) Aqa-yi-Bihbihani, the founder of the Usuli and Mujtahidi 
School, who flourished at the end of twelfth century of the 
hijra, 

(ii) Shaykh JaTar-i-"Arab (also called al-Kabir^ ‘ the Great Oj who 
was contemporary with Fath-‘Ali Shah. 

(iii) Shaykh Muhammad Hasan, author of the Ja'wdhtru'l-Kaldm^ 

a large work in six volumes on ShPa Jurisprudence (see p. ix 
supra), ^ 

(iv) Shaykh Murtada al-Ansari, the founder t)f present-day Shi^a 
Law, and the Master of all the ?nujtahids of the last seventy 
years with the exception of — 

(v) Shaykh Hddi of Tihrdn, who was also of the first class.” 

p. 430. “ Shaykh Ahmad al-Ahsa’i was not an admirer and follower 
but a great enemy of MuI14 Sadrd. Of modem Persian philoso- 
phers mention should have been made of Mfrzd Abul-Hasan-i- 
Jilwa, who died only some twenty years ago.” [T.z,] I met him 
in Tihrdn in the winter of 1887-8. See my Vear a?nongst the 
Persians^ p. 149. 

P- 435* “One of the best of Mulld Muhsin’s works is the Kalimdt-t- 
Makniina (‘Hidden Words ^), of which mention should have been 
made here.” [T.z,] 

p. 441. “ Dr Muhammad of Kirm^nshah, called Kufwi\ who died in 
1326/1908, specialized in cardiac diseases, and first called attenti^ 
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to' a peculiar murmur (called in French "" entpiolemenV) charac- 
teristic of embolism, on which he published a monograph in 
French ^ He also wrote several medical treatises on the Diseases 
of Women and Children in Persian.”*[ 7 ".- 3 '.] 
p. 454, 1 . I. ‘^For rtimddu d-Daivla rtimadu! s-Saltanai!^ 

p. 468. “Newspapers existed in Persia before a.d. 1851, in the reign^ 
of Muhammad Shdh (a.d. 1835-1848) ai?d even in the later days 
of his predecessor Fath-‘Ali Shdh. See the Kdava newspaper 
passim^ especially No. 6 of the New Series {Dawrad~Jadid)J^ 
[T.zJ] The article in question appeared in the issue of June 8, 
1921, pp. 14-16. It mentions a rather vague report of a Persian 
newspaper published at Dihli in a.d. 1798, and a much more 
definite report of one published in Tihrdn in 1253/1837-8. 
p. 486, end. “The articles to which reference is here made were not 
by Mirzd Muhammad Khdn but by myself, writing under the pen- 
name of Muhassil (‘ Student [T.z.Y 
p. 488. “To say ‘ Mirzd Kdzim-zdda,^ ‘ Sayyid Jamdl-zdda,' ‘Taqi-zdda 
Kh^n ’ and the like is as contrary to Persian usage as to say in 
English ‘Sir Grey^ for ‘Sir Edward Grey’ and the like. Such 
titles as ‘ Mirza,’ ‘Sayyid’ and Hdjji can only be prefixed, as 
‘ Khan,’ ‘ Beg ’ and the like can only be suffixed, to personal 
names, such as Hasan, ‘AH and Muhammad, not to patronymics.” 

[T.^.y 


^ I have been ut^ble t6 find any trace of this alleged discovery or 
of the French term connoting it (which I think should be empilement')^ 
though I have consulted two eminent physicians on the subject. 

2 Taqi-zdda’s letter was received in time to correct the two passages 
to which the two concluding notes refer, but I have allowed them to 
stand because the first specifies the true authorship of the articles in 
question, while the second lays down a rule of which I had hitherto 
been unaware. 
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CHAPTER I. 


• SOME GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ON 

THE SAFAWI DYNASTY. 

The rise of the Safawi dynasty in* Persia at the beginning* 
of the sixteenth century of the Christian era was an event 
. of the greatest historical importance, not only 

portanceof the to Pcrsia hersclf and her immediate neighbours, 
Safawidynasty. Europe generally. |^It marks not only the 

restoration of the Persian Empire and the re-creation of the 
Persian nationality after an eclipse of more than eight 
centuries and a half, but the entrance of Persia into the 
comity of nations and the genesis of political relations which 
still to a considerable extent hold good, j Mr R. G. Watson 
in the brief retrospect with which he opens his excellent 
History of Persia from the beginning of the Nineteenth Century 
to the year 18^8^ shows a true appreciation of the facts when 
he takes this period as his starting-point, for in truth it 
marks the transition from mediaeval to comparatively 
modern times. The Arab conquest in the middle of the 
seventh century after Christ overthrew the Zoroastrian re- 
ligion and the Sas^nian Empire, and reduced Persia to the 
position of a mere province of the Caliphate, until the 
Caliphate itself was destroyed by the Mongols or Tartars 
in the middle of the thirteenth century. Both before and 
after this momentous event there were, it is true, independent 
or quasi-independent dynasties ruling in Persia, but these 
were generally of Turkish or Tartar origin, like the Ghaz- 
nawis, Saljuqs, Khwarazmshahs, and Houses of Chingiz and 
Timur; or, if Persian Jike the Buwayhids, exercised control 
over a portion only of the old Persian Empire. To the 

j 

^ London: Smith and Elder, 1866. • 


I — 2 
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4 CONSIDERATIONS ON THE SlFAWf DYNASTY [pt i 

Safawf dynasty belongs the credit of making Persia “a 
nation once again/’ self-contained, centripetal, powerful and 
respected, within borders practically identical in the time 
• of Shah ^Abbas the Great (a.D. 1587-1628) with those of 
the Sasanian Empire. It was then that Isfahan, whither he 
transferred the seat of government from Qazwin, became, 
as the Persian saying runs, '‘Half the world” (Nis/-i-Jakdn)y 
or " Medio mundo ” as Don Juan of Persia has it, abounding 
in splendid buildings and skilful craftsmen, frequented by 
merchants from distant lands, and visited by diplomatic 
missions, nolf only from India, Transoxiana and Turkey, 
but from almost every European state from Russia to 
Spain and Portugal. 

Yet, in spite of its importance and the abundant materials 
available, no good complete history^ of the Safawi dynasty 
has yet been written. The outlines given by Sir 
fectory^compirte John Malcolm and Sir Clements Markham in 
their histoHes of Persia are inadequate in scope 
and inaccurate in detail, and are based on very 
limited materials, and those not by any means the most 
authentic. The^abundance and variety of the materials, the 
inaccessibility of many important sources of information, 
and the polyglot character of the documents concerned 
constitute serious obstacles to one who aspires to treat 
adequately of this period. The four most im- 

Four important 

unpublished portant cott temporary Persian records of its 
Persian sources, poftion, dowH to the death of Shah 

'Abbas the Great, are the Safwatu' s-Safd, containing the 
biography of Shaykh Safiyyu’d-Din, that celebrated saint 
of the thirteenth century from whom the dynasty derives 
its name ; the N asab-ndma-i- Silsila-i-Safawiyya on the 
genealogy of the family, with valuable biographical details 
of its earlier representatives not to be found elsewhere; the f 

^ ^ Of Krusinski's and Han way s admirable accounts of the later Safawf 
perjod I shall speak in chap. iii. 


ff 
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Alisa7i7i t-Tawdrikh, completed in A.D. 1577, only about a 
year after the death of Shah Tahmasp, whose reign together 
with that of his father end predecessor Shah Isma‘il, the 
founder of the dynasty, it records ; and the Tdrikh-i-Alani- 
4>"d-yi- Abb dsi^ an immense monograph on the reign of Shah 
^Abbas the Great. Not one of these has been published \ 
much less translated, and all except the last are very rare 
even in manuscript. Of the Nasab-7idma and the 'Ala 77 i-drd 
I am fortunate enough to possess copies which formerly 
belonged to the late Sir Albert Houtum-Schindler, while 
the incomparable generosity of Mr A. G. Ellis placed at my 
disposal manuscripts of the two other histories mentioned 
above. And though the authors of later general 
wor 7 hm«sof histories in Persian, such as Rida-quli Khan in 
compiiatTons Supplement to Mirkhwand’s Raw datii s- Safa ^ 

have made use of some of these works, they too 
often not merely abridge but grievously distort the passages 
they cite. 

Of such wanton distortion the following is a good instance. 
In July, A.D. 1599, Shah ‘Abbas the Great sent to Europe 
a mission accredited to the Qourts of Russia^ 
Poland, Germany, France, Spain, England and 
Scotland, and to the Pope of Rome and the 
Seniory of Venice. This mission included 
Husayn ‘All Beg^ as Persian Envoy, with four Persian 
gentlemen or “ knights ” [caballeros, as they are called in 
Don Juan of Persia’s narrative), fifteen Persian servants, 
the celebrated Sir Anthony Sherley with fifteen English 
attendants, two Portuguese friars, and five interpreters. 


A flagrant 
example of 
perverted 
history. 


^ Since this was written I have received through a Persian corre- 
spondent a copy of the excellent lithographed edition of the Safwatu' 
Safa published at Bombay in 1329/1911. 

Don Juan calls him (f. 120^) “ Uzen Aly Bech,^’ but Antonio di 
Govea has “ Ussein Alibeg,” which shows clearly that the first part 
the name is Husayn^ not Uztin, as I had at first supposed. 
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Travelling by way of the Caspian Sea and the Volga, they 
first visited Moscow, where they remained for five or six 
months; thence through Germany to Italy, where they 
^ were not permitted to go to Venice for fear of offending an 
Ottoman envoy who happened to be there at the time, but 
were well received at Rome, where they arrived in April, i6oi, 
and remained for two months. Thence they proceeded by 
ship from Genoa to the south of France and so to Spain, 
where three of the four “ Persian knights adopted the 
Catholic faith and took the names of Don Philippe, Don 
Diego and D6n Juan of Persia, 

Sir Anthony Sherley, whose relations with his Persian 
colleague had from the first been very strained, separated 
himself from the mission at Rome, but up to 
ofPerelr/" that point the independent accounts written by 
himself and some of his companions^ enable us 
to check Don Juan's narrative. Don Juan, however, having 
apostasized from Islam, dared not return to Persia to meet 
the fate of a renegade, so that for the tragic sequel we must 
turn to the Persian historians. In the ^ A lam-dr d-yi- Abbdsi 
under the year .1022/1613-4^ we find an account of the 
arrival at Isfahan of ambassadors from the King of Spain, 
accompanied by several Christian priests and a Persian 
envoy returning from Europel The latter, who had incurred 
the Shah’s displeasure, was incontinently put to death in 
the most cruel manner, without being permitted any op- 
portunity for explanation or apology ; and the Shah then 
explained to the Spaniards that he had dealt thus with him 
because of sundry treasonable and disrespectful acts of 

1 See especially The Sherley Brothe 7 's one of the same House 
(Chiswick, 1828), pp. 22-35. 

^ F, 230 of my MS. marked H. 14. 

3 Although the envoy is here named Dengiz Beg Shdinlu with the * 
^title of Yuz-bdsht (Captain), not Husayn Ail Beg, as in Don Juan’s 
narrative (f. there can, I think, be little doubt as to their identity. 
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which he had been guilty during his mission, such as opening 
letters sealed with the royal seal and making known their 
contents ; wearing mourjiing on the occasion of the Queen 
of Spain’s death; and selling the credentials to the Pope • 
;vith which he had been provided to a merchant who should 
impersonate him and*denve what profit he could from the 
transaction. But/’ thQ Shah concluded, “ the chief of his 
faults and the chief reason for his punishment was that he 
behaved so ill towards the attendants who accompanied him, 
and vexed them so much, t/iaf several of tJievi adopted the 
Christian faith and remained in Europe in eerder to escape 
from his tyrafiny^ so that zeal for Islam required his punish- 
ment, and thus he received his deserts.” 

Turning now to Rida-quH Khan’s supplement to the 
Rofwdatii s~Safd, a general history of Persia compiled about 
A.D. 1858, we find an account of the same event obviously 
copied, with very slight modifications, from the "Atam-drd- 
yi-Abbdsz, but with one important and most wanton altera- 
tion, for Shah ‘Abbas is there represented as saying that 
the chief of his ambassador’s faults was that several persons 
tvere disposed to embrace Islam and eozne to Persia^ but the 
Persian envoy treated them so ill that they repented of their 
intention^ returned to the Christiafi faith^ and remamed in 
that coimtry. For this deliberate falsification of history I 
can only account by supposing that Rida-quH Khan did 
not wish to encourage the idea that a Persian Muslim could 
possibly become a Christian ; but the moral I wish to draw 
is that the later Persian historians must be used with great 
caution, and that every statement should, where possible, be 
traced to contemporary records. 

Before leaving this subject, I must refer to an erroneous 
conjecture of Sir John Malcolm’s arising from an inadequate 
use of the Persian sources. In the year 1002/ 
johrMaicoWs. 1 593-4. being the seventh year of Shah ‘Abbas’s 
reign, Jalal, the Chief Astrologei;, foretold dis-^ 
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aster to the occupant of the Throne, and advised that the 
Shah should abdicate for a few days and substitute for him- 
self some person worthy of death ^n whom the prediction 
. of the stars might be fulfilled. This was accordingly done, 
and a man named Yusufi was made king for three days, at 
the conclusion of which he was put to death, and Shah 
•Abbas resumed the Throne. Sir Jehn Malcolm ‘ says that 
this Yusufi, “whom Persian authors take care to tell us was an 
unbeliever,” was “probably a Christian,” but this is an error; 
he belonged to a heterodox Muslim sect called Nuqtawiyya 
(“People of rtie Point”) who believed in metempsychosis 
and other heretical doctrines, and of whose appearance 
and destruction a full account is given by the ‘ A lam-dr d-yi- 
'AbbdsP and reproduced in the Rawdatu s-Safd. It is there- 
fore essential, if a true history of the Safawis is to be written, 
that we should go back to the original sources, and, as a 
preliminary, that these sources, at present existing only in 
manuscript, should be published. 

The Persian histories, however, are only part of the 
material available for such a work : the numerous and in 
some cases excellent Turkish chronicles, pub- 
on^foma°ior^ lished and unpublished, dealing with this period, 
and especially with the Turco-Persian wars 
which continued almost without intermission during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, constitute an indis- 
pensable supplement and corrective. Almost more im- 
portant is P'iridun Bey's great collection of 
Turkish State Papers entitled Munshddt-i- 
Saldtin, compiled some time before 991/1583 and pub- 
lished at Constantinople in two volumes® in 1274/1858. 

^ History of Persia (London, 1815), vol. i, p. 527. 

2 Ff. 46^-47^ of my MS. H. 14. 

2 When this was written, I possessed only the first volume, which 
contains 626 pp. and comes down to the year 966/1558. By the kind- 
ness of my friend Husayn Ddnish Bey I have since acquired the 
Second volume ^so. 


^ * 
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The diplomatic correspondence contained in this valuable 
and insufficiently-appreciated book is arranged chrono- 
logically and is partly in Turkish, partly in x\rabic, and 
partly in Persian. From the time of Timiir onwards much • 
©f it is concerned with contemporary Persian affairs, and of 
the last half of the first volume a large portion consists of 
letters interclianged between the Sultans Bayazid II (a.D. 
1482-1512), Salim I (a.D. 15 12-1520), and Sulayman I 
(a.D. 1520-1566) on the one hand, and Shah Isma^il (a.D. 
1500-1524) and his son and successor Shah Tahmasp 
(a.D. 1524-1576) on the other. There are •also valuable 
journals of certain campaigns, such as that which culminated 
in the Battle of Chaldiran, so disastrous to the Persians, on 
August 23, 1514, wherein the movements of the Ottoman 
army and the incidents of their outward and homeward 
marches are chronicled day by day. Other State Papers, 
both Persian and Turkish, which exist only in manuscript, 
have hitherto remained practically unexplored h 

A third class of materials of which it is impossible to 
overestimate the importance consists of the writings of 
^ Europeans who visited Persia during this period 

Contemporary * . . 

European On diplomatic, missionary or commercial busi- 
ness. Thanks to the liberal attitude of Shdh 
‘Abbas the Great towards Christians, the number of these 
in his and the succeeding reigns was very large. The best 
general account of them and their works with which 1 have 
met is that given by the late M. Charles Schefer, in the 
Introduction (pp. i-cxv) to his edition of VEstat de la Perse 
en 1660^ by le Pere Raphael du Mans, Superior of the 
Capuchin Mission at Isfahan, a man singularly qualified by 

^ Some other very interesting State Papers from the DasturuH-Inshd 
of Sari ‘Abdu’lldh Efendi (d. 1079/1668) have also been published and 
annotated by the late M. Ch. Schefer in his Chresiomathie Persane {Fa.nSy 
1885), vol. ii, pp. 218-259 and 

^ Leroux, Paris, 1890, pp. cxv 4-465. • 
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his high character and intellectual attainments, as well as 
by his prolonged sojourn of fifty years (a.D. 1644-1696) in 
Isfahan, to speak with authority. • The works enumerated 
• by M. Schefer^ are variously written in Dutch, English, 
French, German, Italian, Latin, Portuguese and Spanish^ 
but many of the more important have appeared in two or 
three different languages. Of their*authors (excluding the 
earlier Venetian envoys to the Court of Uzun Hasan, such 
as Caterino Zeno, Josepho Barbaro and Ambrosio Contarini, 
most of whom visited Persia during the latter half of the 
fifteenth centtiry, and consequently before the rise of the 
Safawi dynasty) the best known are Anthony Jenkinson, 
the Sherley brothers, Cartwright, Parry and Sir Thomas 
Herbert of the English, and of the others Antonio di 
Govea, Don Garcias de Silva Figuerosa, Olearius, Teixeira, 
Pietro della Valle, Tavernier, Thevenot, and last but not 
least Chardin and Petis de la Croix. M. Schefer does not 
carry his survey beyond the seventeenth century, but the 
final downfall of the Safawis before the Afghan onslaught 
in A.D. 1722 found an able historian in the Jesuit Pere 
Krusinski, while^ letters from some of the Dutch merchants 
in Isfahan, a few of which have been published by H. Dunlop 
in his Perzie (Haarlem, 1912; pp. 242-7), serve to illumi- 
nate the tragic details of that disaster. From this time until 
the rise of the present Qajar dynasty towards the end of the 
eighteenth century^ comparatively few Europeans visited or 
resided in Persia, a fact due partly to the unsettled state of 
the country, and the consequent difficulties in the way of 
missionary or commercial enterprises, and partly to the 

1 To these we must not omit to add the MirdtuH-Mcundlik (“Mirror 
of Kingdoms”) of the gallant Turkish admiral Sidi ‘All Ra’is, who 
travelled overland from India to Turkey in A.D. 1554-6, and was 
received by Shdh Tahmasp at Qazwm. Vamb^rys English trans- 
lation of this book (Luzac, London, 1899) leaves a good deal to be 
desired. • 


^ • 
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changed political conditions. The object of the numerous 
diplomatic missions from various European countries which 
visited Persia during arrd immediately before the Safawi 
period was, in nearly all cases, to seek her cooperation in 
Gombating the formidable power of the Ottoman Turks, 
which was at its height during the period which began with 
their conquest of Constantinople in A.D. 1453 and culminated 
in the reigns of Sultans Salim “the Grim'’ and Sulayman 
‘‘the Magnificent” (A.D. 1512-1566), of whom the former 
conquered Egypt and the Holy Cities and assumed the title 
of Caliph, while the latter only failed by tfie narrowest 
margin to capture Vienna. So formidable did the Turkish 
menace appear to European statesmen that Busbecq, 
Ferdinand’s ambassador at the Court of Sulayman, ex- 
pressed himself in the following remarkable words : “ ’Tis 
only the Persian stands between us and ruin. The Turk 
would fain be upon us, but he keeps him back. This war 
with him affords us only a respite, not a deliverance^” In 
A.D. 1722 when the Safawi dynasty, long degenerate, finally 
collapsed, Persia was left for the moment a negligible 
quantity, the Turks had ceased to be a menace to Europe, 
and the bitter sectarian quarrel which lay at the root of two 
centuries of Turco-Persian warfare gradually lost much of 
its virulence, especially after the development of the more 
conciliatory policy of the great Nadir Shah. Under these 
changed conditions the earlier European policy became at 
once unnecessary and impossible. 

From this brief survey of the sources whence our know- 
ledge of the Safawi dynasty is derived, we must now pass 
^ . to the consideration of its chief characteristics. 

ehicf charac- 
teristics of the These, though clear enough in general outline, 

Safawi dynasty. ^ . 

present a series of very interesting problems 

^ Creasy’s History of the Ottoman Turks (London, 1877), pp. 17 1-2 
ad calc* Cf. Forster and Daniell’s Life and Letters of ...Busbecq ^ 
(London, 1881), vol. i, pp. 221-2. • 
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which even yet cannot be regarded in all cases as definitely 
solved. These problems group themselves undertheheadings 
of Nationality, Religion, Art and Literature, and in this order 
we shall now proceed to consider them. 

• 

Nationality.* 

It has been said above that to Jhe Safawft belongs the 
credit of making Persia, after the lapse of eight centuries 
and a half, a nation once again.'’ This is true, 
Saflwtmovement but the nationalism which thus found expression 
may be described verv different in several respects from the 

various forms of nationalism with which we are 
familiar at the present day. Language and race, which are 
the key-notes of the latter, played a very small part in it 
compared with religion. At no time was the mutual hatred 
of Turk and Persian more violent and bitter than during 
the eight years (a.D. 1512-1520) when Sultin Salim “the 
Grim/' and Shah Isma'fl, the founder of the Safawi power, 
were the respective protagonists of the two nations. The 
despatches of this period, recorded by Fin'd (in Bey, pass 
from the realm of diplomac}^ to that of vulgar abuse, and 
“rascally Red-heads” {A'wbdsh-i-Qizil-bdsh) is the politest 
expression wherewith the Turkish Sultan refers to his Persian 
foes. The cause of this intense hatred, equally adequate and 
obvious, will be discussed under the heading of “ Religion/’ 
but it did not extend to race or language. When America 
entered the late War it was stated in the newspapers that 
in certain towns the people, to give vent to their hatred of 
everything German, collected all the German books they 
could find and burned them. No Turk or Persian of the 
sixteenth century would have given expression to his feelings 
of hostility in so puerile a fashion. On the contrary, it is a 
remarkable fact that while Sultan Salim and Shdh Isma‘fl 
both possessed considerable poetic talent, the former wrote 
’Almost exclu^vely in Persian, and the latter, under the pen- 
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name of Khataf, almost exclusively in Turkish ^ Ottoman 
hatred was directed against the heretical Qizil-bdsh as mis- 
believers, not as Persians,(/r^'/^/ ), while the Persian language 
{Farsi') continued to hold its position as the polite idiom of » 
literature and diplomacy. And though the ancient conflict 
between Iran and Turan was familiar to all educated Turks 
and Persians fn the classical Shdh-ndma, or “ Book of Kings,” 
of Firdawsi, Salim, in the following curious exordium to a 
despatch written in April, 1514 (Safar, 920)^ compares him- 
self to the legendary Persian kings Firidun, Kay-Khusraw 
and Dara, while likening his Persian opponent Shah Isma^il 
to the Turkish protagonist Afrasiyab : 

Lo j\ ^ JJU Let . . 

^>5fit;iUt wJyt ^ S^ASClt Jjl5 

j 

^ dtjJdl ^liaXw 

^ ^UxLw ^ CH 

3 j^J3j ^J yiw . 4 o 

[After the doxology] “But to proceed. This excellent ad- 
dress hath been issued on our part, we who are the Refuge 
of the Caliphate^, the slayer of the infidels and polytheists, 

^ See E. J. W. Gibb’s History of Ottoman Poetry^ vol. ii, p, 261, for 
a brief account of Salim’s Persian Diwdn, of which a most sumptuous 
edition, based on numerous mss., by the late Dr Paul Horn, was printed 
in Berlin as a gift to the late Sultdn ‘Abdu’I-Hamid from the ex-Emperor 
of Germany in 1904. A number of Shah Isma^fl’s Turkish poems are 
given in my MS. of the Silsilaiu'^ n-Nasab-i-Safaiviyya. See f.R.A.S. 
for July, 1921, p. 412, where other references are given. 

2 See Findun Bey, vol. i, p. 381. 

^ An interesting proof that, contrary to the views of Professor Nal- 
lino, the position of Caliph was already claimed by Sultdn Salim, as it 
certainly was by his son and successor Sulaymdn. ^ 


* ^ N 

% 
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the extirpator of the foes of the Faith, the humbler of the 
Pharaohs’ pride \ the tarnisher of the Khaqan crowns, the 
King of those who fight and styve for Religion, whose 
pomp is as that of Firidun, whose Court is as that of 
Alexander, whose justice and equity is as that of Kay,- 
Khusraw, that Dara of noble descent, Sultan Salim Shih, 
son of Sultan Bdyazid, son of Sult^ Muhamihad Khan, to 
thee, who art the ruler of the Persians, the most mighty 
general and puissant leader, the Dahhak^ of the time, the 
Darab of the combat, the Afrasiyab of the age, the famous 
Amir Isma'iU’ 

On the other hand I have only found one verse wherein 
Shah Isma'il is definitely identified with the Persian as 
contrasted with the Shi‘a cause. This verse occurs in the 
Ahsanii ^t-Tawdrikh^^ and runs : 

“The illuminator of the crown and throne of the Kaydnians^, 

The upholder of the star of the Kawaydn®. ” 

For the rest, the seven tribes who formed the back-bone 
of the Qizil-bdsh army were, as their names Riimlu, Sham I u, 
Mavp-sillu, etc., sufficiently indicate, almost ex- 

Extensive use of , . ‘ ^ . 

Turkish under clusivcly 1 urkish, as wcrc the principal officers 

the Safawis. c r' t f i » 

oi the Saiawi army, whose war-cry, as we learn 

^ Literally, “he who rubs in the dust the noses of the Pharaohs,” 
alluding to Sultan Salim’s conquest of Egypt and overthrow of the 
Mameluke dynasty. 

2 The Khaqan is the title given to the king of Turdn and the Turks. 
The word is, I believe, Mongol, and is identical with the alternative 
forms Q^’dn and Kh^n. 

3 Dahhak is the Azhi-dahdka or Dragon-king of the Avesta, repre- 
sented in the Skdh-ftdmu as an Arab usurper. 

* Under the year 908/1502-3, f. 47^ of Mr A. G. Ellis’s MS. 

^ The second dynasty of the ancient legendary kings of Persia. 
Kawa was the patriotic blacksmith who led the revolt against the 
foreign usurper Dahhdk, and whose leather apron became the national 
standard under tiie name of Dirafshd-Kdwaydn. 
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from the rare history of Shah Isma^iU, was not Long live 
Persia!” or the like, but, in the Turkish language, “O my 
spiritual guide and mastgr whose sacrifice I am ! ” 

‘ Jul wwl ^Agi^U ^d3j^ 

^lore than \ century a/ter Isma‘iTs death, when the capital 
had been transferred from the north of Persia to Isfahan, 
Turkish seems still to have been the language generally 
spoken at Courts / These instances, to which might be 
added many more, will suffice to show how •different was 
the spirit which animated the Safawf revival (though it 
undoubtedly produced that homogeneity which is the basis 
of national sentiment) from the Nationalism of the modern 
Pan-Turanians and “Young Persians,” who put the ex- 
tension and purification from foreign elements of the national 
language in the foremost place in their programme. At 
the present time the Turkish nationalists of Angora pro- 
claim their new Caliph in Turkish instead of in the time- 
honoured Arabic, while Rida Khan, the Persian military 
dictator, strives to introduce in his army a purely Persian 
military terminology. 


Religion. 

Although the Muhammadans, according to their own 
statements, are divided into seventy-two or seventy-three 
^ . different sects in later times at any rate, when 

Essential nattire 

oftheShi‘a certain controversies, such as those connected 
with Free Will and Predestination and the 

^ Add. 200, f. 41^ of the Cambridge University Library. See Sir 
E. Denison Ross’s description of this book in the J.R.AS. for 1896, 
vol. xxviii, pp. 264-283. 

^ See the second English edition of Olearius (London, 1669), 
p. 212. 

3 See Shahristanfs KitdbuH-Milal^ ed. Cureton, pp.^2-3. 
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Creation of the Quran, have sunk into a subordinate position, 
it may fairly be said that the capital and cardinal division 
is into the People of the Sunnat an^ the People of the Skt'a, 
Scattered communities of the latter are found in Asia 
Minor, Syria (where they are called Mutawalli, pi. Mat(^- 
wild), India and other Muhammadan lands, but in Persia 
only is the Shf‘a doctrine not only that held by the great 
majority of the people, but also the State Religion. Before 
considering how it was raised to this position by the Safawis 
about the year A.D. 1 500, we must briefly consider its essential 
nature, and here we cannot do better than quote Shahrist^ni, 
the learned author of the Kitdbu'l-Milal, or “ Book of Sects,” 
who died in the middle of the twelfth century, and who 
writes of them^ as follows : 

‘‘The ShPa. — They are those who took the side of 
{^S hay dll) ‘AH in particular, declaring him to be Imam and 
Khalifa by explicit written deed, public or secret, 
and believing that the Imdmate cannot quit his 
posterity ; and that, should it do so, it is only 
by reason of wrong wrought by another, or prudential re- 
nunciation on his own part^ They assert that the Imdmate 
is not a question of expediency but of principle: it does not 
depend on popular choice, so that an Imam can be set up 
by their appointment, but is an essential of Religion which 
it is not permissible for even the Apostle of God to ignore 
or neglect, and which cannot be transferred or committed 
to the common people. They are united in their assertion 
as to the necessity of such explicit designation [of the 
Imam on the part of his predecessor] and the established 
innocence of the Imams of all sins, small or great, and also 

^ Op. cit., pp. 108-9. 

2 E.g. the second Imdm, al-Hasan, elder son of ‘Alf, ostensibly sur- 
rendered his rights “ for prudential reasons” to the Umayyad 

Mu'dwiya, but he could not really divest himself of the sacred quality 
of Imdm. * 
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in their principles of recognition and repudiation, alike in 
word, deed and faith, save in cases of ‘ prudential conceal- 
ment ’ {taqiyyd), in which jDoint, however, some of the Zaydi's 
oppose them. As to the actual transmission of the Imamate, 
however, there is much discussion and difference of opinion, 
and at each such transmission and stage there is an argu- 
ment, a doctnine and a schism. There are five [principal] 
divisions, the Kaysanis, the Zaydis, the Imamis, the Ex- 
tremists (Ghuldt) and the Isma‘ilis, of whom some incline 
in their principles to the Mu‘tazila, some to the Sumia and 
some to Anthropomorphism (tashbi/i)” 

Put in a briefer, clearer and more concrete form, this 
means that all the Shfa reject and repudiate the first three 
of the “ P'our Orthodox Caliphs ” {al-Khulafa - 
rtnne'e!pra- u’ r-Rdshidun\ Abii Bakf, ‘Umar and ‘Uthman, 
who were elected, and hold that ‘All, the cousin 

the Persians. 

of the Prophet Muhammad and the husband of 
his daughter Fatima, should have succeeded him, and had 
in fact been nominated by him as his successor ; and that 
after ‘AIi the succession continued in his family by Divine 
Right But even within this family there was no place for 
election, each Imam specifically choosing and nominating 
his successor, as the Prophet had chosen and nominated 
‘All. Amongst those who agreed in these general principles, 
however, there was plenty of room for disagreement as to 
details. Some of the Shi‘a were content that the Imam 
should be descended from ‘Ali, and were therefore ready to 
recognise Muhammad ibnu’l-Hanafiyya, “the son of the 
Hanafite woman”; others, including the “ Sect of the Seven” 
or Isma‘ilfs and the “ Sect of the Twelve” or Imamis, with 
which last we are chiefly concerned, limited the succession 
to the children born to ‘Ali by his wife Fatima, the Prophet's 
daughter. With the third Imam Husayn, ‘All’s younger 
son by Fatima, a new factor came into operation, for, ac- 
cording to quite early and respectable historians, such as 
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al-Ya'qubi'S a daughter of the last Sasdnian king of Persia, 
Yazdigird III, was given to him in marriage and bore hirri 
a son named ‘Ah' and entitled Zjciynii Abtdin^ who was 
the Fourth Imam, and who combined in himself direct 
descent from the Prophet through his daughter Fatima and 
from the ancient Royal House of f^ersia. Small wonder 
that to him and his descendants the loyal devotion of the 
Persians was so freely rendered ! 

Thus we see that the quarrel between Sunni and Shfa is 
by no means one of names and personalities only, but of 
The difference the essentially antagonistic doctrines of Demo- 
and'sunnfoneof cfacy and the Divinc Right of Kings. The Arabs 
merely are, and always have been, in large measure 
persons. dcmocratic in their ideas, while the Persians 

have ever been disposed to see in their Kings divine or semi- 
divine beings. And if the idea of a humanly-elected head 
of the State be repugnant, how much more that of an Imam, 
or Vice-gerent of the Prophet, chosen by popular suffrage? 
Hence the Imami and Isma'fli sects of the Shfa have always 
had their stronghold in Persia, though under the Sunni 
Turkish dynasties of the Ghaznawis and Saljuqs they were 
kept in a state of subordination-. They were more favoured 
under the Buwayhids and some of the Mongols, notably 
Ghdzan and Khudd-banda (Uljaytu), but they first obtained 
unquestioned supremacy throughout the whole of Persia 
under the Safawis. 

Who, then, were these Safawis, when did they so ve- 
Originoftbe hemently adopt the Shi‘a doctrine, and how did 
Safawis. they succeed in establishing their supremacy ? 


^ He wrote about the end of the ninth Christian century, and his 
excellent history, edited by Houtsma, was published at Leyden in two 
vols. in 1883. See also vol. i of my Lit Hist, of Per sia^ p. 229 and n. 2 
ad calc. 

2 Abundant illustrations of this are furnished by such works of the 
Saljuq period the Siydsat-ndma and the Rdhaiu"^ s-Sudur. 
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Safawi is the adjective formed from Safi, a notable Sufi 
saint, named in full Safiyyu’d-Din, who died in Gilan in 
A.D. 1334 at the age of 8^ in the odour of sanctity, and who 
claimed to be descended in the twentieth degree from Musa 
K^zim the seventh Imam^ That he was really a man of 
note in his own time ns proved beyond doubt by the way 
in which his contemporary, the great statesman and historian 
Rashidu’d-Din Fadlu’Ilah, speaks of him in his letters-, and 
also by the fact that an immense biography of him, the 
Safwatu s- Safa, was composed shortly after his death, largely 
from data supplied by his son Sadru’d-Din, which has been 
used directly or indirectly by all the historians of the great 
dynasty whereof he was the ancestor. Shah Isma^il, the 
actual founder of the dynasty, was sixth in descent from 
him, but I have found no evidence to prove that he himself 
adopted the violent Shfa views characteristic of his de- 
scendants. The little evidence available points rather the 
other way, for in a letter written to Isma^ifs son Shah 
Tahmasp in A.D. 1529-30 by the Uzbek leaders, they say 
that, according to what they have heard, Shaykh Safiyyu’d- 
Din was a good Sunni, and express their astonishment that 
Tahmasp ‘‘neither follows the example of His Holiness 
Murtada ‘All, nor that of his forefather Khwaja ‘All, grand- 
son of Safiyyu’d-Dfn and great-great-grandfather of Shah 
Isma‘il, is the first member of the House who shows a strong 
Shf‘a bias^ and holds converse in his dreams with the Imams, 
and his grandson Junayd and his great-grandson Haydar 
are the first to assert their claims with the sword and to die 
on the field of battle. 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century, then, the 
Safawis were simply the hereditary ptrs, murshids, or spiritual 

^ For the full pedigree, see the J.R.A.S. for July, 1921, p. 397 and 
n. I ad calc. 2 pp. 417-18. 

2 For the text of this passage, see p. 43 infra. 

^ See the J.R.A.S. for July, 1921, pp. 407-8. 


2 — 2 
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directors of an increasingly large and important order of 
darwishes or Sufis which drew its adherents not only from 
Persia but from the Turkish provinces of Asia 

TheSafawis * ^ 

oripnaiiya Miuor, whcrc they appear to have carried on 
religious order. activc propaganda^ How successful this 

promised to become in later days is shown by the dreadful 
massacre of some forty thousand of the Shi 4 a perpetrated 
in his dominions by Sultan Salim “ the Grim as a pre- 
liminary to his great campaign against Shah Isma‘il in 
A.D. 1514^. To these devoted darwishes or 7 Hurids^ as their 
war-cry cited above (p. 15) sufficiently shows, the head of 
the Safawi House, even after he had ceased to be a Shaykh 
and had become a Shah, continued to be regarded as the 
ptr or murshid. Chardin, Raphael du Mans®, and other 
reputable authorities have scoffed at the title “ Great Sophi/' 
by which the Safawi Shahs are commonly desig- 
^Great Sophi.” natcd by contemporary European diplomatists 
and writers, on the ground that the Sufis were 
generally poor and humble people and of doubtful orthodoxy, 
despised and rejected of men, and unlikely to lend their 
name to the Great King of Persia. But in the Persian 
histones of the Safawis, even in the Silsilatuii-Nasab com- 
piled about the time when Raphael du Mans wrote, and still 
more in the Ahsanu t-Tawdrikh and other earlier chronicles, 
the Sufis, especially the Sufis of Riim {Le. Turkey in Asia), 
are represented as the cream of the Safawi army ; we read 
of “ self-sacrifice, courage, and whatever else is inseparable 
from Suff-hood ^ and of unworthy and disloyal acts described 
as *‘un-Sufi-like” {nd-Sufi). What, then, more natural than 
that he who was regarded not only as the Shah of Persia 

^ See GibVs History of O Homan Poetry, vol. ii, pp. 227-8 ad calc. 

2 Ibid., p. 259, and pp. 71-3 infra. 

3 LEstat de la Perse en 1660, ed. Schefer, pp. 16-17. 

< See J.R.A.S. for July, 1921, the Persian words on the illustration 
facing p. 415. 
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but as the Shaykh of these devoted darwishes or Sufis, 
whose courage amazed contemporary Venetian travellers, 
should be called in Europe “ the Great Sufi or “ Sophi ” ? 
At any rate no more probable origin has been suggested 
for this term, which can scarcely be regarded as a corrupt 
pronunciation of Safawi. 

It would appear that an idea prevailed in Europe (based, 
perhaps, on vague recollections of the Magi or Wise Men 
from the East) that Sophi was derived from cro^o?, an 
opinion which Don Juan of Persia^ is at pains to refute; for, 
having described how Shdh Isma‘il immediately after he 
had conquered Tabriz adopted the title of ''gran Sophi de 
Persiap he adds : “ no Sophi por sabio^ como algzinos mat en- 
tendieron, pensando que venia de Sbpos vocablo Griego^ sino 
de Sophi ^ que es vocablo PersianOj y quiere dezir^ I ana, o al- 
godon ” (“ Not Sophi in the sense of wise, as some have 
erroneously supposed, thinking it to come from the Greek 
word < 70 ^ 09 , but from Sophi, which is a Persian word mean- 
ing wool or cotton 2*'). 

The rapid rise to power of Isma‘il is one of the most re- 
markable events in Persian history, especially in view of his 
forlorn and threatened childhood. His father, Shaykh Hay- 
dar, was killed in A.D. 1490 when he was only about three 
years of age^ and he and his two brothers, of whom the 
elder, Sultan 'AIi, also fell in battle about a,d. 1495, were in 
constant danger from the Turkman rulers of the “White 
Sheep’’ dynasty, and had many hair-breadth escapes in 
which they owed their lives to the devoted loyalty of their 
faithful Sufis. Only seven of these accompanied Isma‘il when, 
at the age of thirteen, he set out from Lahijin for Ardabil 
to win a kingdom or perish in the attempt, but at every 

1 Ed. Valladolid, 1604, f. 5o^ 

2 Krusinski agrees with this view. See p. 68 of the English version 
(London, 1728). 

3 He was born on Rajab 5, 892 (June 27, 1487). 
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stage he received reinforcements, so that at Tdrum his army 
numbered fifteen hundred men, and by the time he reached 
Arzinjan on his way to attack Farfukh-Yasar, king of Shir- 
wan, it had increased to seven thousand. Within a year he 
had taken Tabriz, been crowned kin^ of Persia, and, despife 
the attempts of his counsellors to dissuade him, 
enforclsTheki‘a imposcd the Shi‘a doctt'ine on his subjects. He' 
?abrir^^ was wamed that two-thirds of the people of 
Tabriz were Sunnis, and that the introduction 
into the prayers and professions of Faith of the distinctively 
ShPa clauses, and more especially the cursing of the first 
three Caliphs, Abu Bakr, ‘Umar and ‘Uthman, might lead 
to trouble. “ God and the Immaculate Imams are with me,” 
he replied, “ and I fear no one. By God’s help, if the people 
utter one word of protest, I will draw the sword and leave 
not one of them alive He was as good as his word, and 
when the above-mentioned anathema was uttered all men 
were commanded, on pain of death, to exclaim, “May it 
[i.e. the curse) be more, not less ! ” {Bish bad, kam ma-bddiy 
Ruthless and bloodthirsty as he showed himself, Shah 
Isma‘il, as depicted by contemporary Venetian travellers, 
had many attractive characteristics. At the age 
shd^w^n. thirteen he was, according to Caterino Zeno, 
“ of noble presence and a truly royal bearing, . . . 
nor did the virtues of his mind disaccord with the beauty of 
his person, as he had an elevated genius, and such a lofty 
idea of things as seemed incredible at such a tender age.” 
Angiolello describes him as “very much beloved... for his 
beauty and pleasing manners ” ; and, when grown to man’s 
estate, as “ fair, handsome, and very pleasing ; not very tall, 
but of a light and well-framed figure ; rather stout than 
slight, with broad shoulders. His hair is reddish ; he only 
wears moustachios, and uses his left hand instead of his 
right. He is as brave as a game-cock, and stronger than 
I The original text is quoted on p. 53 infra, ad calc. 
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any of his lords ; in the archery contests, out of the ten 
apples that are knocked down, he knocks down seven/' 
The anonymous merchant, after describing IsmahTs doings 
in Tabriz, adds “ from the time of Nero to the present, 1 
dpubt whether so bloodthirsty a tyrant has ever existed,” 
yet adds a little further on that at Caesarea '' he caused 
proclamation •to be made that everyone who brought pro- 
visions for sale should be liberally paid, and forbade his 
men, under pain of death, to take even as much as a handful 
of straw without paying for it, as it was a friendly city.” 
He further describes him as amiable as a girl, left-handed 
by nature, as lively as a fawn, and stronger than any of his 
lords,” and says that “ this Sophi is loved and reverenced 
by his people as a god, and especially by his soldiers, many 
of whom enter into battle without armour, expecting their 
master Ismael to watch over them in the fight/ V 

The closest historical parallel to the Safawi movement 
is, I think, afforded by the propaganda in favour of the 
‘Abbasids carried on by Abu Muslim in Persia 
Safawfan?'^^^'" SO great a success in the first half of the 
eighth century of our era. Both were consciously 
religious and only unconsciously, though none 
the less truly, racial ; the chief difference was that the later 
movement had to confront in the person of the Ottoman 
Sultan Salim a far more energetic and formidable antagonist 
than the earlier in the Umayyad Caliph Marwan, and hence 
its more limited success ; for while the ‘ Abbasid cause 
triumphed throughout almost the whole of the Eastern 
lands of Islam, the Safawi triumph was limited to Persia, 
my the Turco- ^^ough without doubt at one time it threatened 
Persian quarrel Turkcy as well. Fear is the great incentive to 
cruelty, and it was chiefly fear which caused 
Sultan Salim to massacre in cold blood some 
forty thousand of his Shfa subjects. Fear, however, was not 
the only motive of this ferocity; with it were mingled anger 


‘Abbasid 

propaganda. 


became so 
embittered at 
this time. 
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and disappointment. For Sultan Salim was what is now 
called a Pan-Islamist, and his ambition was to be not 
merely the Sovereign of the greatest and most powerful 
Muhammadan State, but the supreme head of the whole 
Muslim world. His conquest of Egypt and the Holy Cities 
of Mecca and Madina in A.D. 1517, ^nd his assumption of 
the title of Caliph, which, whether*by threat? or promises, 
or a combination of the two, he induced the last titular 
'Abbasid Caliph to surrender to him, might well have given 
him this position but for Shah Isma‘il and the barrier of 
heterodoxy which he had erected between the Turks, 
Egyptians and other Sunnis to the West and their fellow- 
believers to the East in Transoxiana, Afghanistan, Baluchi- 
stan and India. The Persians not only refused to recognise 
Sultan Salim as Caliph, but repudiated the whole theory of 
the Caliphate. The Turkish victory over the Persians at 
Ch^ldiran in August, 1514, failed of its results owing to the 
refusal of the Ottoman troops to push home their advantage, 
and thus robbed the succeeding Egyptian campaign of its 
full measure of success, and left a lasting soreness which 
served greatly to weaken the political power of Islam and 
to impose a check on Turkish ambitions whereby, as we 
have seen, Europe greatly profited. Between A.D. 1 508, when 
it was taken by the Persians, and A.D. 1638, when it was 
finally recovered by the Turks, Baghdad, once the metropolis 
of Islam, changed hands many times as the tide of these 
bitter and interminable wars ebbed and flowed, until the 
increasing weakness and effeminacy of the later Safawi 
kings left Turkey in undisputed possession of Mesopotamia. 

Art and Literature. 

One of the most curious and, at first sight, inexplicable 
Remarkable lack phenomena of the Safawi period is the extra- 
, fnSfthr'' ordinary dearth of notable poets in Persia during 

Safawu. tho two cciituries of its duration. Architecture, 
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miniature-painting and other arts flourished exceedingly; 
the public buildings with which Shah ‘Abbas adorned his 
realms, and especially his capital Isfahan, have not ceased 
to command the admiration of all who beheld them from 
hk time until the present day ; and Bihzad and the other 
artists who flourished a*t the Timurid court of Herat found 
worthy successors in Rkia-yi-‘Abbasf and his colleagues. 
(Yet, though poets innumerable are mentioned in the 
Tu/ifa-i-Sdnn^ and other contemporary biographies and 
histories, there is hardly one ( if we exc lude Jami^ Hatifi. 
Hil^H and other poets of Khurasan, who were really the 
survivors of the school of Herat) worthy to be placed in ' 
the first class. During the seventy stormy years of Timur's 
life there were at least eight or ten poets besides the great 
Hafiz, who outshone them all, whose names no writer 
on Persian literature could ignore ; while during the two 
hundred and twenty years of Safawi rule there was in 
Persia, so far as I have been able to ascertain, hardly one 
of conspicuous merit or originality., I say “ in Persia ” ad- 
visedly, for a brilliant group of poets from Persia, of whom 
‘Urfi of Shiraz (d. A.D. 1 590) and Sa ib of Isfahan (d. A.D. 1670) 
are perhaps the most notable, adorned the court of the 
“Great Moghuls" in India, and these were in many cases 
not settlers or the sons of emigrants, but men who went 
from Persia to India to make their fortunes and returned 
home when their fortunes were made. This shows that it 
was not so much lack of talent as lack of patronage which 
makes the list of distinctively Safawi poets so meagre. The 
phenomenon is noticed by Rida-quli Khan in the preface to 
his great anthology of Persian poets entitled Majma^u-l’ 
Fusahd^y composed in the middle of the last century, as well 

* This biography of contemporary poets by Prince Sdm Mirza, the 
son of Shah Isma^il, is another work which urgently needs publi- 
cation. 

^ Lithographed at Tihrdn in two large volumes in 1295/1878. 
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as by European scholars like the late Dr Ethe, who have 
written on Persian poetry; with this difference, that the 
European writers commonly speak of Jami as the last great 
Persian poet, and consider that during the four centuries 
which have elapsed since his death Persia has produced bo 
poet of eminence, while Rida-quli Khan, rightly as I think, 
places certain modern poets of the Qajar f)eriod, notably 
such men as Qa'ani, Furughi and Yaghma, in the first rank. 

That no great poet should have arisen in Persia in days 
otherwise so spacious and so splendid as those of the Safa was 
^ ^ seemed to me so remarkable that I wrote to my 

Reasons for _ ^ 

this dearth loamcd and scholarly friend Mirza Muhammad 
o poets. Kh 4 n of Qazwin, to whose industry and acumen 

students of Persian owe so much, to ask him, first, whether 
he accepted this statement as a fact, and secondly, if he did, 
how he explained it. In reply, in a letter dated May 24, 

1 91 1, he wrote as follows : 

“ There is at any rate no doubt that during the Safawi 
period literature and poetry in Persia had sunk to a very 
low ebb, and that not one single poet of the first 
hammad Khdn’s rank can be reckoned as representing this epoch, 
s^bje^r reason for this, as you yourself have 

observed, seems to have been that these kings, 
by reason of their political aims and strong antagonism to 
the Ottoman Empire, devoted the greater part of their 
energies to the propagation of the Shl‘a doctrine and the 
encouragement of divines learned in its principles and 
laws. Now although these divines strove greatly to effect 
the religious unification of Persia (which resulted in its 
political unification), and laid the foundations of this present- 
day Persia, whose inhabitants are, speaking generally, of 
one faith, one tongue, and one race, yet, on the other hand, ' 
from the point of view of literature, poetry, Siifi'ism and • 
mysticism, and, to use their own expression, everything 
connected with the ‘Accomplishments’ (as opposed to the 
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‘Legalities')^, they not merely fell far short in the promotion 
thereof, but sought by every means to injure and annoy 
the representatives of these ‘ Accomplishments,' who were 
generally not too firmly established in the Religious Law 
aitd its derivatives. In regard to the Sufis particularly they 
employed every kind of severity and vexation, whether by 
exile, expulsion, slaughter or reprimand, slaying or burning 
many of them with their own hands or by their sentence. 
Now the close connection between poetry and Belles 
Lettres on the one hand, and Sufiism and Mysticism on the 
other, at any rate in Persia, is obvious, so that the extinction 
of one necessarily involves the extinction and destruction 
of the other. Hence it was that under this dynasty learning, 
culture, poetry and mysticism completely deserted Persia, 
and the cloisters, monasteries, retreats and rest-houses [of 
the darwishes\ were so utterly destroyed that there is now 
throughout the whole of Persia no name or sign of such 
charitable foundations, though formerly, as, for instance, in 
the time of Ibn Batuta, such institutions were to be found 
in every town, hamlet and village, as abundantly appears 
from the perusal of his Travels, wherein he describes how in 
every place, small or great, where he halted, he alighted in 
such buildings, of which at the present day no name or 
sign exists. Anyone ignorant of the circumstances of the 
Safawi period might well wonder whether this Persia and 
that are the same country, and the creed of its inhabitants 
the same Islam ; and, if so, why practically, with rare ex- 
ceptions, there exists now not a single monastery throughout 
the whole of Persia, while in those parts of Turkey, such as 
Mesopotamia, Kurdistan and Sulaymdniyya, which did not 
remain under the Safawi dominion, there are many such 
buildings just as there were in Ibn Batuta's days. 

“ At all events during the Safawi period in place of great 
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poets and philosophers there arose theologians, great indeed, 
but harsh, dry, fanatical and formal, like the Majlisis, 
the Miihaqqiq-i-thdni^ Shaykh Hurr-i-Amuli and Shaykh- 
i-Baha'i, etc/' 

Most professional poets in the East are primarily pane- 
gyrists, and, if Rida-qulf Khan is correct in his assertion 
hiat the Safawi kingSf especially* Tahm^sp and 
^emfeWeTuuie ‘Abbas the Great, expressed a wish that lauda-- 
esteemed by the poems should bc addressed to the Imdms 

Safawt kings. ' *■ 

rather than to themselves, another and a more 
creditable cause for the diminution of poets in their realms 
is indicated. More material benefits were to be looked for 
from the Great Moghuls^ than from the Imdms, and hence 
the eyes and feet of the more mercenary poets turned rather 
, to Dihli than to Karbala. But to religious poetry com- 
memorating the virtues and sufferings of the Imams a great 
impetus was given in Persia, and of these poets Muhtasham 
of Kashan (d. A.D. 1 588) was the most eminent. But, besides 
these more formal and classical elegies, it is probable that 
much of the simpler and often very touching verse, wherein 
the religious feelings of the Persians find expression 
during the Muharram mourning, dates from this period, 
when every means was employed to stimulate and develop 
these sentiments of devotion to the House of ‘Ah' and 
detestation of its oppressors. On the other hand the dramati- 
sation of these moving scenes, which now form so remarkable 
a feature of the Muharram mourning (Ta'^iya), and are often 
described by European writers as “ Miracle Plays,” seems to 
have taken place at a much later period.' That careful writer 
Olearius spent the month of Muharram, a.h. 1047 (May- 
June, 1637) at Ardabi'l, the sanctuary of the Safawi family, 

^ The liberality of Humdyun towards poets and men of letters is 
especially noticed under the year of his death (962/1555) in the Aj^sanu^/- * 
^ Tawdrikh, This and the succeeding topics will be more fully discussed 
in a subsequent chapter. 
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and gives a very full description of all that he saw, the 
mournings, wailings, lamentations and cuttings culminating 
on the 'Ashiird, the tenth day of the month or Riiz-i-Qatl, 
but he makes no mention of any dramatic representations, 
so^that it is pretty certain that none existed at that time. 

To elucidate this point I addressed enquiries to two well- 
informed and intelligent^Persian friends, Sayyid Taqi-zada 
and Mirza Husayn Danish. The former expressed the 
opinion that while the solemn recitations known as Rawda- 
khwdni [i.e. the reading from the pulpit of the Rawdatu'sh- 
Shuhadd, or “ Garden of the Martyrs,’^ and other similar 
books) dates from Safawi times, the Tdziya-garddni, shabih, 
or “Passion Play'^ was of much later date, and perhaps owes 
something to European influences. The latter also placed 
the origin of these “ Passion Plays ” (of which Sir Lewis 
Pelly’s translations give a good idea to the English reader) 
about the end of the eighteenth or beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, i.e, at the beginning of the Qajar period, and 
incidentally cited the following interesting verses by Shaykh 
Rida-yi-Kurd in illustration of the view that the Persian 
dislike of ‘Umar is due not less to the fact that he conquered 
Persia and overthrew the Sasdnian dynasty than to his 
usurpation of the rights of ‘All and Fdtima : 

d J ^ J 

^ 

* 3 ^ Ui ib 

“ ‘Umar broke the back of the lions of the thicket : 

He cast to the winds the thews and sinews of Jamshfd. 

This quarrel is not about the usurpation of the Caliphate from ‘AH : 

Persia has an ancient grudge against the House of ‘Umar.” 

In conclusion we must not omit to notice another step 
taken by the Safawi kings which added greatly to the • 
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consolidation of Persia and the prevention of a continued 
outflow of men and money from the country, namely the 
exaltation and popularisation of Mashhad, Qum and other 
holy cities of Persia, whereby the tide of pilgrims was to 

a considerable extent confined within the limits of their 

» 

Empire, in which, as we have seen,«the most sacred shrines 
of Karbala, Najaf and Mashhad ‘Ah' weret long included 
before they finally fell under Turkish dominion ^ 

Postscript. 

I am indebted to my friend Mr H. L. Rabino, of H.B.M. s 
Consular Service, for the following valuable notes on the 
celebration of the Muharram mourning at Baghdad as 
early as the fourth Muhammadan (tenth Christian) century. 

I have only the text of the two passages (one in German 
and the other in Persian): the reference was probably given 
in the accompanying letter (December 23, 1922), which has 
unfortunately been mislaid. I have an impression that they 
are taken from one of Dorn's articles, probably published 
in the Mda 7 iges Asiatiques. The whole quotation runs as 
follows : 

“Die "ta^siek’ wurden in Baghdad i. J. 963 von der Buwaihiden 
MuHss-ed-daula eingefiihrt, wie uns Ahmed b. AbuU-Feth in seinem 
Werke (Inscr. Mus. As. No. 567^) berichtet.” 

jy ‘a*, j, 

j Ij* xr.... 

\jj\ 33^ j 3 ^3^ 

0jU ^^3 aj3Jj| ^ ^ • 

^ See Krusinski, op. cit.^ pp. 159-161. 
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U aJLj jA j\ JAJ ^ 

^ «< ttt 

Ufej Ajjso ^**0^ jy J^* J^j oW**^ 

' j]j^ wUixLrf U >1*^ J3 ^ 

• Institution of the mourning for the Chief of Martyrs 
in Baghdad in AM. 352 [a.£>. 963]. 

“ It is related in the Histor>»of Ibn Kathir the Syrian that Mu‘izzu’d- 
Dawla Ahmad ibn Buwayh issued orders in Baghddd that during the 
first ten days of Muharram all the bazaars of Baghdad should be closed, 
and that the people should wear black for mourning and betake them- 
selves to mourning for the Chief of Martyrs [the Imam Husayn]. Since 
this procedure was not customary in Baghddd, the Sunni doctors re- 
garded it as a great innovation ; but since they had no control over 
Muhzzu’d-Dawla, they could do nothing but submit. Thereafter every 
year until the collapse of the Daylamite [or Buwayhid] dynasty, this 
custom of mourning was observed by the Shiites in all countries during 
the first ten days of Muharram. In Baghdad it continued until the 
early days of the reign of Tughril the Saljuq.” 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE CREATION OF THE SAFAWI POWER TO 930/15^4. 

ShAh ISMATL and HIS.ANCESTORS. 

f 

That Shaykh Safiyyu’d-Din, thd saintly recluse of Ardabfl 
from whom the Safawi kings of Persia derived their descent 
, , , and their name, was really an important and 

Proofs of the ^ ^ ^ 

fame, influence influential person in his own day, is a fact sus- 
shay\Tsafiy^°^ ccptiblc of historical proof. He who wins a < 
yud-Din. thronc and founds a great dynasty destined to 
endure for more than two centuries is apt, if he be of lowly 
origin, to create, or allow to be created, some legend con- 
necting his ancestors with famous kings, statesmen or 
warriors of old, or otherwise reflecting glory on a House 
which, till he made it powerful and illustrious, held but a 
humble place in men's esteem. But Shah Isma^il, sixth in 
descent from Shaykh Safi (as we shall henceforth call him 
for brevity), who founded the Safawi dynasty about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century of the Christian era, and 
raised Persia to a position of splendour which she had 
scarcely held since the overthrow of the ancient and noble 
House of Sasan by the Arabs in the seventh century, had 
no occasion to resort to these devices ; for whether or no 
Shaykh Safi was directly descended from the seventh Imam 
of the Shfa, Musa Kazim, and through him from ‘Ali ibn 
Abi Talib^ and Fatima the Prophet's daughter (and his 

J The full pedigree is given (vi^ith only slight variants) in the 
Safwatu ^s-Safd, A hsanuH- Tawdrikh^ Silsilatu ^n-Nasab-i-Safawiyya 
and most other histories of this dynasty, and runs as follows : (i) Safiy- 
yu’d-Dm Abu’l-Fath Ishaq b. (2) Ammu’d-Dm Jibrd’il b. (3) silih b. 

(4) Qutbu’d-Din Ahmad b. (5) Salahu’d-Dm Rashid b. (6) Mu- • 
hammad Hdfiz b. (7) ‘A wad al-Khawass b. (8) FiTuzshdh-z-^^zrr/«- 
• kuldhh. (9) Muhammad b. (10) Sharafshah b. (i i) Muhammad b. 



